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The Supervisor Kicked 
Himself 


A man who supervises several large 
grocery stores is kicking himself these days 
—and it’s all his own fault. 

When Queen Elizabeth came to America 
a few weeks ago, she went to see a football 
game. On the way to the game she passed 
a large supermarket and said she would 
like to look inside it on the way back. 

The Queen’s wishes must be fulfilled! 
At once secret-service agents were dis- 
patched to the store to tell the manager, 
Mr. Dezbor, that the Queen would be com- 
ing to his store. Policemen by the carful 
were ordered to patrol the sidewalk in 
front and keep an eye on shoppers inside. 

Just after five o’clock President Eisen- 
hower’s bubble-topped Lincoln pulled to 
a stop in front of Mr. Dezbor’s store and 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip stepped 
out. 


UNITED PRESS 


What excitement! Mr. Dezbor and his 
assistant, Mr. D’Avanzo, shook hands with 
the royal couple at the door, and then Mr. 
D’Avanzo showed them around. 

What a thrill! Mr. D’Avanzo paused 
while the Queen spoke to a woman and 
asked what her name was. The woman was 
so nervous, she couldn’t remember! Her 
twelve-year-old daughter, Heather, was not 
so upset. She saw the Prince and said “Hi.” 
The Prince answered, “Hello.” 

The Queen asked Mr. D’Avanzo to ex- 
plain how the frozen food was packed. Then 
she listened closely while he explained how 
the cash register worked. Then the royal 
couple left. Mr. D’Avanzo was in a daze. 
“This is the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me,” he gasped. “I’ll never for- 
get it.” 

But what of the superintendent? Where 
was he? Since his job was more important 
than the manager’s, he could have been the 
one who greeted the Queen at the door. He 
could have been the one who showed the 
royal couple around. But he wasn’t. 

When Mr. Dezbor learned that the Queen 
was coming, he had telephoned the super- 
intendent and said, “The Queen is coming 
to visit the store.” 

The superintendent had said, “That’s a 
joke.” 

“No, really,” said Mr. Dezbor. “She is 
coming.” 

The superintendent said, “You're pulling 
my leg.” 

So the Queen came, and the superin- 
tendent wasn’t there to meet her. When 
someone asked him afterward how he felt 
about it he said, “I’ve been kicking myself 
ever since.” 

The King of heaven is coming one of 
these days. You’ve been told it time and 
time again. Do you believe it? Or do you 
laugh when people say so, and tell them 
it’s a joke? 

He is coming. And when He comes, He 
will take you on a tour of the universe. 
Will you be ready to greet Him? Or will 
you be like the superintendent and kick 
yourself afterward because you were so 
stupid that you called something a joke 
when it was real? 


Your friend, 


eh otis Wraerel 
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| Wished | Had Missed 


By ERNEST ZIEGENBALG 


A NUMBER of years ago before our fam- 
ily had heard about the Sabbath or 
church school, I did something that I will 
always be ashamed of. Let me tell you 
about it. 

Every afternoon after school several of 
us boys would try to think of something 
new and exciting to do. We had already 
done all the ordinary things seventh-grade 
boys do. We were looking now for some- 


thing different. As we bumped along on 
our bicycles down a country road, Johnny 
came up with an idea. We could go out to 
the Webster Bridge on the Pearson Road 
and hunt for crayfish, clams, and other 
things. 

The two miles to the bridge seemed like 
only a block. We laid our bikes down be- 
side the road, but I took special care to 

To page 18 
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Mother and Dad knew | had done something wrong when they opened the door and saw the policeman. 
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JOKES ON THE WALL 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


| ines boys in the front of the classroom 
snickered a little when Miss Madlin came 
in. It was plain she had found out that 
someone had written on the walls of the 
lower hall again. Low-down, dirty stuff too. 
And written it so hard with a pencil that it 
dug into the plaster, and couldn’t be taken off. 

“We won't tell on one another. That’s 
honor,” the boys had vowed. They felt very 
strong and grown up and proud that they 
would stick together like that. So they de- 
termined that neither Miss Madlin nor Mr. 
Barrack, the principal, would get a word 
out of a one of them as to who had done it. 

“Boy!” Pete laughed, and whispered to 
Hubert, “What would she say if she found 
out about the notebook Sim carries and cop- 
ies all the bad jokes he hears?” 

So time went on. More and more of the 
boys, even the little ones, grew bold and 
took to writing on the wall. They felt safe. 
No one would tell on them. So Satan, with 
all his evil, his impurity, his vileness, was 
having a grand time. And all the boys in the 
school said to one another, “We aren’t tat- 
tletales. We're honorable!” 

Paint, and plaster that cost money, and 
walls built at a great sacrifice, began to be 
spoiled by Satan’s “honor” army. 

Then the Week of Prayer came along. Miss 
Madlin and the other teachers prayed that 
Satan’s dishonorable “honor” army would be 
won over to the standard of King Jesus, that 
the boys would hate sin and filth so much 
that they would drive it out of their school 
forever. Miss Madlin prayed especially hard, 


for most of the offenders she knew were in 
her room. 

Monday evening Hubert came back to 

the schoolhouse. He had forgotten his spell- 
ing book. Miss Madlin was alone. She knew 
Hubert was a good boy, but was very easily 
influenced. She felt sure that he knew who 
had been doing the writing and she guessed 
that probably he had been drafted into the 
“honor” army of Satan and told to tell noth- 
ing. Suddenly she jumped up and went to 
the boy, and laid her hand firmly on his 
arm. 
“Hubert,” she said firmly, “why are you 
writing all those ugly things on the wall 
downstairs? Don’t you know the angels keep 
a careful record of all you do and say? How 
will you like to meet this on the judgment 
day?” 

It took Hubert by surprise. He was a little 
angry too, for he had written on the wall 
only once. 

“Now, Miss Madlin,” he protested, “I’m 
not the only one. I just ‘ 

“I know,” Miss Madlin went on. “Sim is 
in On it too.” 

“But not so much as Pete!” Hubert pro- 
tected his friend, little realizing he was 
telling Miss Madlin just what she needed 
to know to help the boys. 

“Oh surely, Pete,” she said. “I can tell by 
the very sound of his laugh when he is 
laughing at a bad joke. Oh, Hubert, Hu- 
bert,” Miss Madlin cried, facing the red- 
faced, embarrassed boy. “Satan has got you 
all in his grip. He knows that if he can 
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get you into the habit of impurity—impure 
thoughts and deeds and words—he can 
spoil your whole lives and cheat you out of 
heaven at last.” 

Hubert shifted from one foot to the other, 
miserably. In the distance he could hear the 
shouts of the boys on the ball ground. The 
schoolhouse was very clean and the teacher 
had been writing assignments on the board. 
He lifted his eyes and looked up into her 
kind face. “I’m sorry, I’m awfully sorry,” he 
muttered, so low she could hardly hear 
him. “I don’t care what Pete or Sim say. I 
won't ever do it again.” 

“All right,” Miss Madlin said in her 
clipped, businesslike manner. “Now, I'll 
tell you what I want you to do. You go tell 
Pete and Sim and Phil s 

“And Jasper. He was in it, too,” added 
Hubert a little angrily, anxious that all the 
guilty ones be included. 

“Very well, you tell them all to come, 
right now. And I mean now, and get soap 
and water and wash those walls. If they 
aren't clean, and if they don’t stay clean, 
well, I know how to make it pretty hard for 
offenses like that!” 

“Can I tell ‘em to come in the basement 
door? Do they have to come up here?” Hu- 
bert pleaded, his voice trembling. 









“No. They don’t have to 
come up here. But they had 
better. We'll all feel better 
to have Satan’s dishonora- 
ble ‘honor’ army cleared out 
today. We'll be a lot happier, and you'll re- 
member it all your life.” 

“We'll come,” promised Hubert, a de- 
termined glint in his eye. 

Miss Madlin watched Hubert approach 
the group of boys on the playground. After 
a long argument in which she never saw 
Hubert so active, though she couldn’t hear 
a word he said, the whole knot of boys 
moved slowly toward the schoolhouse. She 
heard later that he had told them that Miss 
Madlin jumped on him, and knew the name 
of every guilty fellow. He told them that the 
jig was up, and they had better straighten 
out and behave, or they’d all get into hot 
water. And they had all better clean the walls 
before Miss Madlin reported them to the 
school board. 

The clank of buckets and the banging of 
the supply closet door told the teacher that 
her prayers were being answered. Her little 
school had begun the Christian march to- 
ward purity. They’d learn even then that 
the seventh commandment was for them. 

To page 18 


Now 


Miss Madlin laid her hand on Hubert’s arm. “Why are you writing all those ugly things on the 
wall downstairs?” she demanded. Hubert blushed. He thought he had fooled her better than that. 
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Harold laid his books on the kitchen table and called loudly, “Mother.” 





CONCLUSION 
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There was no answer. 


God's Plan for Harold 


By MILDRED GRIFFIN and ENID SPARKS 


| en the elders had gone the children 
listened to Father’s breathing closely. 
He was breathing easier. Mother tiptoed to 
the door. “He is asleep,’ she whispered. 
“I’m sure he’s getting better!” 

A day or two later Harold was reading 
when he heard a familiar call. It was Bill, 
the captain of their ball team. 

He laid down the book and ran outside. 

“C’'m on. We're going to practice on the 
vacant lot,” Bill shouted. “Say, how’s your 


dad?” 
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“Oh, he’s going to be all right. The 
preacher’s prayers made him better,” Harold 
answered. 

“What?” demanded Bill. “Preachers don’t 
help when you are sick. It’s doctors that 
make sick people better. You’re mixed up.” 

“No, I’m not,” Harold said. 

“I don’t believe it. I'll ask Dr. Snow my- 
self.” Bill jumped to catch tie ball he had 
tossed into the air. 

As they turned the corner the boys met 
the friendly doctor. Bill stepped close to 

















him and said, “Say, Doctor, I really want to 
know something. You are the one who 
helped Mr. Green and not the preacher, 
aren't you?” 

“No,” answered the doctor. “Mr. Green 
was beyond my help. Sonny, Providence 
does things that we doctors can’t do.” 

Bill hung his head, ashamed of himself 
for thinking he was right. The boys hurried 
on to the ball game. 

Back home Father was restless. “Ma, I 
think I'll take a walk. How I wish I could 
go to work.” 

“It won't be long now, dear. There is 
some good reason why you weren't healed 
completely, and I firmly believe this experi- 
ence hasn’t just happened to us.” 

“I hope you're right.” Father slipped on 
his topcoat, took his hat, and was gone. 

His walk led him past the tabernacle 
where the Voice of Hope meetings were 
being held. Before he realized it there came 
into his heart a longing to be better ac- 
quainted with those men who had prayed 
for him. He walked past the building 
slowly. Through the open door he could 
see charts of canvas on the wall. One was a 
picture of a tall statue. Beside it were pic- 
tures of beasts. “I wonder what they mean,” 
he mused as he turned and walked slowly 
home. 

“Do you know what we saw?” shouted 
Harold, bursting through the kitchen door, 
out of breath. 

“Can’t begin to guess,” laughed Ruth. 

“The funniest pictures down there at the 
tabernacle. Why can’t we go to those meet- 
ings to see what it’s all about?” 

“I was planning to ask your father if he 
didn’t want to go, since time is so heavy on 
his hands,” Mother answered, turning from 
the kitchen sink to face the children. 

“Then let's go,” came a chorus of chil- 
dren’s voices. 

The evangelist and his song leader ex- 
changed happy glances as the whole Green 
family walked down the aisle and took their 
seats, occupying an entire row. 

As the speaker explained the pictures of 
the tall image Mother followed closely. 


Even Father listened more attentively than 
he had planned. 

After the meeting the children pleaded 
to go the next night to learn more about 
those beasts, so unlike anything they had 
ever seen before. 

The evangelist made several visits to the 
Green home to give additional Bible stud- 
ies. It was the most thrilling message the 
family had ever heard. At the close of the 
meetings Mr. and Mrs. Green and the old- 
est of the children were baptized. 

Often the children said they wanted to 
go to church school. If Sabbath school was 
so interesting, what must church school be 
like? But although Father accepted the stir- 
ring truths of the message, he couldn't see 
his way clear to send such a large family to 
church school. 

At first, Harold, Ted, and Ruth greatly 
enjoyed Sabbath school and MV meetings. 
Then as the weeks went by Harold became 
more and more interested in the baseball 
team at junior high. 

“Oh boy, Harold, we did it!” Ben shouted, 
spinning around. Harold shouted right 
back, so glad they had won. 

After the game the coach told the boys 
where they could improve. He praised 
Harold for an excellent play as a guard. 

“Our next game will be with the fresh- 
man team of the high school, Friday night. 
Be here by seven o'clock. You're dismissed 
for today, boys.” 

Harold felt a sinking feeling inside him 
as he went into the noisy dressing room. 
Oh, he could do it this once. Their winning 
team must not lose. He was needed so much 
as a guard. He would still go to the meet- 
ings on Sabbath morning, he reasoned. 

The first few weeks he was unhappy 
when he played on Friday nights. Gradually 
it didn’t hurt so much, and he became en- 
tangled more and more in school activities 
on Sabbath. 

Mother became alarmed. Harold had such 
an influence on his younger brothers and 
sisters. If only he would stand for the truths 
that he knew were right, he could be that 
minister she wanted him to be. She pleaded 
with the great God of heaven to save her 
boy and bring him back. She felt that she 
would be willing to make any sacrifice to 
have this one request granted. Little did 
she realize the very strange way in which 
God would work out His plan to save her 
children and train them for His service. 
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Mother wasn’t in the kitchen when Har- 
old rushed into the house some months 
later. He laid his schoolbooks on the kitchen 
table and began calling. “Strange,” he 
thought. “Mother is usually here when we 











TRICKS FOR TREATS 


By HELEN SUE ISELY 


1 taught our puppy to play dead, 
And then I gave her crusts of bread. 
1 taught her where to find her dish, 
Then fed her milk and boneless fish. 


| trained our pup to fetch a stick, 
Then petted her and let her lick 
My hands, and nuzzle in my arms 
While | cooed on about her charms. 


1 taught this pup to track a bear, 
Then let her sleep on my best chair. 
I taught her to ignore all cats, 

And fed her well on eggs and fats. 


She's grown, she's trained, she's smart 
as a whip; 

I've thought of everything, without a slip! 

Why does she act so haughtily? 

I'm shocked! She thinks she's training me! 








get home from school.” He glanced at the 
clock hanging on the kitchen wall and 
raced up the stairs to Mother's room. 

“Oh, what’s the matter, Mother? Are you 
sick?” Mother was lying on the bed. 

“Yes, I feel wretched, Harold. I have 
such dreadful pains. It seems at times as if 
I can’t endure them.” 
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“Can't I do something to help you? What 
about a hot-water bottle?” volunteered Har- 
old. He hurried to the bathroom and soon 
returned with the bottle. 

“Thank you, son, heat should help,” 
Mother said. “You children do the best you 
can with supper. You boys can help Ruth.” 

“Sure thing, Mom,” Harold promised her. 

Harold and Ruth tried their hand with 
the evening meal, but things didn’t work 
out. The beans were not cooked enough, 
and the potatoes were burned almost black. 
Finally they opened a couple of cans of 
soup and had soup and crackers for supper. 
No one was hungry and nothing tasted 
good. Everyone was thinking of Mother. 

“You had better go for Dr. Snow, Har- 
old,” said Father as he returned from 
Mother’s room. 

Harold was drying the dishes for Ruth. 
He turned and looked at Father, his eyes 
dilated with fear. “She's really sick, isn’t 
she?” Harold slipped on his coat and cap 
and raced out the door. 

Mrs. Snow said the doctor was making 
his evening rounds at the hospital, but she 
would telephone him and have him stop at 
the Greens on his way home. 

On the way back Harold knocked at 
Mrs. Bruce’s door. He did it on an impulse, 
for Mrs. Bruce was a good neighbor and 
might be able to help Mother. Harold tried 
to still his thumping heart, and in a few 
broken words told her how sick Mother was. 

“T'll be right over,” came the comforting 
reply. 

Mrs. Bruce’s presence cheered Mother 
and all the children. 

The doctor arrived after a while, and 
after a lengthy examination he said that 
Mother would have to go to the hospital 
for a series of tests. 

The sky was streaked with dawn when 
Mrs. Bruce finally started for home. Al- 
though she was weary, she smiled at Harold 
and Ruth’s eager thanks. “Call me when 
you need me, won't you?” She little realized 
how soon that call would come. 

One evening the children were sitting 
around the dining room table where they 
did their homework. They had helped Mrs. 
Bruce with the evening dishes and straight- 
ening up the kitchen. She had returned to 
her own home for the night. Father an- 
nounced that Mother would be home to- 
morrow. To the smaller children this was 
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Who Stole Those Leaves? 


By MRS. DON R. CHRISTMAN 


ws": Oscar, let’s stop and look at this 
tree,” exclaimed Pastor Don as the two 
missionaries approached a little clearing and 
a most unusual tree. It was an ordinary tree, 
to tell the truth, but it looked unusual, for 
most of its green leaves lay scattered and 
chopped on the ground. With the exception 
of a very small portion, the entire tree had 
very recently been stripped of its leaves and 
stood naked and bare. 

The two fascinated travelers stopped and 
stared. They were traveling in the southern 
part of Brazil, in the hinterland of Mato 
Grosso, where nature in its natural state still 
abounds. 

“The thieves have stolen the leaves today, 
judging from the greenness of the ones on 
the ground,” observed Don. There were hun- 
dreds and hundreds—yes, thousands of great 
red ants working together in beautiful co- 
operation. 

“They must have been at it 
since early this morning,” 
added Oscar. “And consider- 
ing the size of this pile on the 
ground, there is still a lot to 
be done.” 

Watching the diligent ants, 
the men saw a great, long 





line of green moving slowly toward an 
enormous ant house. Another line was re- 
turning empty—each ant coming to get a 
new load. The leaves were being taken to the 
ants’ cellars. There the ants would plant a 
fungus on them, and as the fungus would 
grow, the ants would eat it. 

Way back in the long ago the great wise 
man told his people, “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.” It 
appears that we today still have much to 
learn. It would be utterly impossible for one 
little ant to shear, chop, carry, and store all 
the leaves from a big tree like this. But what 
a great amount of work is done when many 
work in cooperation and harmony! 

“The people who have made a study of 
these ants,” continued Oscar, “say that they 
choose leaders and inspectors to assure order 
and progress. They map out and organize the 
whole assault. And he who doesn’t work, 
doesn’t eat—in fact, he doesn’t live. It’s 
harsh judgment, but it’s the way of life in 
ant society.” 

Don and Oscar started on their way again, 
each one thinking his own thoughts about 
ants and people. 





Ants in a long line were carrying the leaves home. 
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He almost reached the North Pole! 


DARING YOUNG MAN 


on the Flying New Skis 


By ROSE WILSTER 


wel NANSEN was only four when 
he got a pair of new skis. Ever since he 
had been able to walk he had watched the 
older boys sliding on skis down the hill be- 
hind the ranch house where he was born on 
October 10, 1861. On this enormous hill the 
competition for Oslo’s ski championships 
were held. 

Fridtjof's playmate Peter was able to climb 
to the top and go down the hill on skis, time 
after time. He saw Fridtjof now, on his new 
skis, standing at the top of the hill. 

Suddenly Fridtjof began to go down, his 
head bent forward, faster and faster as though 
he were flying. Skis were not fastened on 
securely in those days. When Fridtjof reached 
the ledge where he was to make the ski jump, 
his skis dug deeply into the snow, and the 
boy continued downward until he landed, 
head down, waist deep in snow. Peter was 
beside him at once, pulling on his legs, get- 
ting him out. 

Fridtjof shook himself. Then he looked 
at his feet. He sputtered, trying to say some- 
thing while he was getting the snow out of 
his nose and mouth. “Where are my skis?” 
he managed at last. Some of the boys who 
had gathered around him laughed. Peter 
didn’t. “You might have broken your neck,” 
he said. 

“Where are my skis?” Fridtjof asked again. 
Then he looked up and saw them. Only the 
ends were sticking out of the snow at the 
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ledge where the ski jump was to have been 
made. “I'll teach my skis to fly,” Fridtjof 
said. 

“Sure,” said Peter. “I'll help you learn to 
jump off that ledge the right way. We'll prac- 
tice on a place where it’s not so steep.” 

Soon Fridtjof was able to manage his skis 
as well as any of the boys. He watched the 
men who won prizes at the ski tournament. 
His legs grew strong from practicing for 
hours every day. Even when he became a 
young man and entered the University of 
Oslo, he still liked to run on skis, hours at a 
time, never seeming to get tired. He became 
interested in zoology, and when his instructor 
at the university suggested that he go on a 
seal-hunting trip, he was eager to go. This 
appealed to him more than spending all the 
time at the museum or with his books. 

During the seal-hunting trip their ship 
was surrounded by ice and had to remain 
for a month on the eastern coast of Green- 
land. Fridtjof was thrilled by the danger and 
adventure of it all. Later, after he was safely 
home, he read in the papers that the Swedish 
explorer Nordenskjéld had tried unsuccess- 
fully to reach the interior of Greenland. 
Fridtjof went to Stockholm to talk with the 
explorer. He asked him why he hadn’t tried 
going from the east side to the west side. 
The explorer said that would be much more 
difficult than going from west to east. But 
Fridtjof Nansen had given much thought to 
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his plan. “I will cross Greenland on skis,” he 
said, “and I shall go from east to west. When 
I reach the western coast I'll board a ship 
and return to Norway.” 

“It is very unlikely that you can do it,” 
said Nordenskjdld. 

“But I shall try,” said Nansen. 

Nansen had been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo for five years and had been 
saving his money. He thought about this ex- 
pedition constantly. There were so many 
things he wanted to know that would be of 
value to his students. 

All through the time he was planning the 
trip he practiced on skis. Alone, he went for 
long stretches on Norway's crests and gorges. 
Five men, also skilled on skis, were selected 
to accompany him to Greenland. Two of 
them were from Lapland and were accus- 
tomed to the severely cold weather that 
would be one of their chief hazards. 

In May, 1888, the six men started off 
toward the eastern coast of Greenland, but 



































































































it was not until August 15 that they were 
able to land their sleds on the mainland of 
the ice-covered island. Then followed weeks 
of exhausting experiences, which became 
worse as the country became rougher, and 
the temperature dropped so low that some- 
times the men were compelled to remain in- 
side their sleeping bags for days at a time. 
But Nansen would not admit defeat. “We 
expected this would be difficult,” he told his 
men. “It is not impossible. Norway is count- 
ing on us. The whole world is counting on 
us.” As he spoke, foglike vapor from his 
breath seemed to point the way forward, and 
the tired but hopeful men continued on un- 
til they reached the colony of Good Hope on 
the southwest coast of Greenland. 

From October until May, Nansen and his 
five companions lived among the Eskimos. 
Nansen could hardly wait to present to the 
University of Oslo the data that had been 
gathered on this first successful journey across 
the mainland of Greenland. On May 21, 
1889, he and his men 
steamed into the har- 
bor at Copenhagen 
and were hailed as he- 
roes by all Norway and 
Denmark. Nansen had 
proved that when he 
set out to accomplish 
something, he was 
willing to endure hard- 
ship and to spend a 
long time in getting 
results. 

Four years later, 
when Nansen began to 
speak about a pro- 
posed expedition to 
the North Pole, the 
people of Norway list- 
ened with interest. He 
had to make prepara- 
tions for a five-year 


period and build a new 
ship that would be 
To page 19 


It was hard work forcing 
a way through Greenland’s 
icy mountains, but the ex- 
plorers would not give up. 
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ewer knew he would probably be poi- 
soned if he went to preach to the 
Watende tribe. For weeks now he had 
heard the people at prayer meeting plead- 
ing with the Lord to provide someone to 
take the message to the Watendes. There 
were good reasons why young men were 
reluctant to go. The Watende was a fierce, 
warlike tribe, near the shores of Lake Vic- 
toria. No Christian missionary had ever 
preached the gospel to them, and they were 
very superstitious. 

Then one evening after the prayer serv- 
ice, Elder Warland stood up and looked 
into the faces of his African teachers. He 
read the words of Jesus, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Quietly he asked, “Is there not some- 
one here tonight who is impressed that he 
should obey this command and go to the 
Watende?” 

Harun felt he should wait no longer. 
Bravely he stood up and said, “If God will 
accept me, I will go.” 

So a few weeks later Harun and his 
faithful wife, Hadda, packed up their few 
possessions and moved sixty miles to a vil- 
lage among the Watende tribe. Their chief, 
Makang’ga, asked him to build a school. 
The Watende had never seen one before. 
It was something new and different. Of 
course, before Harun could teach he had to 
learn the Watende language, since he him- 
self was a Luo. The Lord certainly blessed 
him, for within a few months he was 
speaking easily with the people. He even 
translated some hymns into the Watende 
language, and taught the people to sing 
them, much to their delight. 
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HARUN AND THE 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


But Satan was not at all pleased with 
what Harun was doing. He had many 
strong allies among the heathen people, 
and one of these was the local medicine 
man. ‘This man became very angry. The 
people were listening to the new teacher 
more than to him. They were going to 
Harun for medicines and for help when 
they were in trouble instead of coming to 
him. He missed the presents of goats, sheep, 
and fowls that the people had previously 
brought to him. “Harun is a dangerous 
man,” he decided, “and the sooner I drive 
him from the village, the better it will be 
for us all!” But how could he do it? The 
chief had granted permission for Harun to 
come and had given orders that no one was 
to hurt him. 

After thinking about the problem for a 
long time, the medicine man had an idea. 
He remembered a little boy by the name of 
Karaka who lived nearby. This boy had 
been very anxious to see the new school 
and had gone there. Hadda, the teacher's 
wife, had invited him to work at her house. 
She had given him several jobs to do and 
had allowed him to sit with the other boys 
during the short school sessions. 

One night the medicine man secretly 
visited Karaka and asked him to bring him 
the bunch of keys that Harun kept hanging 
on a nail in his kitchen. 

No one ever dared to disobey the witch 
doctor, so the boy stole the keys and brought 
them to him. The medicine man kept them a 
couple of days and muttered some strange 
words over them, which he thought would 
cast a spell on the teacher and make him 
sick. 
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Harun missed the keys and was greatly 
pleased when he found them two days 
later, back in their usual place. No one had 
any idea where they had been. But the 
teacher did not fall sick, and the disap- 
pointed medicine man decided that he 
would have to think up something else. 

Once again he called on little Karaka to 
help him. Into his trusting hand he placed 
a small bag of powder with instructions to 
mix the powder in the teacher's porridge 
the next time he made it. 

The little fellow did not know that the 


powder was a deadly poison. A few days 
later he put it into the porridge as he made 
it for the family. Harun and a young man 
who was living with him ate it and became 
desperately ill. Suspecting what might have 
happened, Harun called Karaka to him and 
closely questioned him. The boy broke 
down and confessed everything he had 
done, and even told about the keys as well. 
He was very, very sorry. He had not in- 
tended to hurt his “father.” 

Harun was well aware of his danger. 
The medicine man had surely intended to kill 
him, and there could be no doubt but that 
the poison was deadly. Only the Lord could 
save him, and to Him he turned in his 
weakness and pain. He opened his Luo 
New Testament to Mark 16:18 and read 
the promise Jesus made to those who go as 
His messengers to the ends of the earth: 
“If they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them.” Then he prayed that the promise 
might be fulfilled for him and the young 
man. It was, and within a few days the sick 
men were up and going about their duties 
again. 

Now Harun knew all about the evil 
deeds of the medicine man. He wondered 
how many other innocent people he had 
poisoned during his long and wicked life. 
Was it not his duty to help put a stop to 


Karaka stole Harun’s keys from the nail in the kitchen and gave them to the medicine man. 
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such activities? He decided that it was, and 
so he reported the whole matter to Chief 
Makang’ga, who sent and arrested the med- 
icine man. 

On the day of the trial little Karaka 
told his story plainly and clearly. It was 
evident to everyone in the court that he was 
telling the truth. The medicine man at 
first denied the story, but in the end he 
admitted that it was true. The big question 
was, What should be done with him? How 
should he be punished? 

Chief Makang’ga looked at Harun and 
asked him what to do. “Shall I have the 
hippopotamus whip brought and give him a 
thrashing here in the court?” he asked. But 
Harun shook his head saying, “That does 
not meet the case.” 

“Shall I take ten of his cattle and give them 
to you for the injury he has done you?” 
the chief asked next. But again Harun 
shook his head saying, “That does not meet 
the case either.” 

“Shall I turn him over to the Europeans, 
who will send their soldiers to take him 
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and put him into their big prison in Nai- Bc 
robi?” the chief asked then. But Harun still mi 


shook his head and continued to repeat, 
“That does not meet the case.” 

“Well, then,” said the chief, “what shall 
I do to him? Those are the only punish- 
ments I know.” 

“Let him stand up here in this court and 
apologize for what he has done, and prom- 
ise never to do such a thing again,” said 
the Christian teacher. 

The chief nodded his gray old head and 
his counselors nodded theirs. The astonished 
medicine man—who had been expecting 
something far worse—quickly apologized 
and made the promise asked of him. 

The chief, the medicine man, and the 
large crowd of people who had listened to 
the case were greatly impressed by the 
Christian spirit that Harun showed that 
day. From this time on his influence spread 
farther and farther among the Watende 
people, and he was able to do an important 
work among them during the several years 
he remained in their village. 








You'll be surprised at the end when you 


find who the great man was! 


ONNIE PAGE turned down Coral Drive 
and saw her mother on the front porch. 
They waved, and then Bonnie pointed to a 
small house across the street. Mother smiled 
and nodded. She knew about the “great man” 
as they called him. She knew that Bonnie 
considered him the most important person 
who had ever come to their small town, 
and that since he had arrived a year ago, 
Bonnie hardly ever missed a chance to stop 
in for a visit. Not that she made a nuisance 
of herself; in fact, Mrs. Thomas, the young 
woman who took care of the little house, 
was glad to have her come. And the great 


Bonnie skipped merrily to the house next door. She 
was always happy when she visited the “great man.” 
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The Great Man 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


man himself was never too busy to enjoy 
her company. Besides, owing to his age, he 
found it hard to walk without help, so he 
welcomed the neighborhood young people 
who gladly lent a strong arm. 


So Bonnie, with a smile for her mother, 
which meant that she wouldn’t be long, 
crossed the street and knocked softly on the 
door. Sometimes her friend was sleeping, 
so she had learned to avoid the doorbell. 
Mrs. Thomas opened the door and told 
Bonnie that the great man was waiting for 
her in his room. 


From the hallway Bonnie looked into 
the sunlit room. She thought it was the 
most cheerful one she had ever seen. With 
its colorful pictures and the shelves—never 
exactly neat—filled with things the great 
man found useful or interesting. But today 
he had dozed off to sleep. Bonnie stood in 
the doorway and watched him for a mo- 
ment. He really had a very nice nose, she 
thought, and a look of great intelligence 
even when he was sleeping. In his hand 
Bonnie noticed that he carefully held a 
small model of a steam locomotive. She 
had seen it before. In fact, it had figured 
rather largely in her visits with her friend. 
It had been a gift from his father’s brother. 
The preference the great man showed for 
the little model over several more expensive 
gifts had taught Bonnie one of the many 
lessons she had learned from him. 


Looking at him now as he slept, Bonnie 
remembered some of the things he had 
taught her in the year since he had moved 
into the little house. For one thing, he 
never seemed to think about the clothes he 
wore. She had seen him in a new suit of the 
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most beautiful material or in the trousers 
with the mend at the knee, and she would 
never have known by the way he acted 
which outfit he had on. To Bonnie, who 
had a hard time not to be self-conscious in 
a new dress, this was a marvel. 

Another thing was the way he had of 
seeming not to notice what other people 
wore. When Bonnie brought her friends to 
meet him, he was just as cordial to the ones 
who wore faded jackets and scuffed shoes as 
he was to the best dressed. Looks just didn’t 
matter to the great man. 

Bonnie told herself she ought to hurry 
away quietly and let him sleep, but she 
looked a moment longer into the room. 

“He looks so peaceful,” she thought. “He 
looks like a person who has never done any 
thing to be ashamed of. He must have per- 
fect trust that God is good—that nothing 
can hurt him. It would be nice to be like 
the great man.” 

Mrs. Thomas came into the hallway. 

“Sleeping again!” she whispered. “He 
didn’t sleep well last night so he’s making 
up for it now.” 

Mrs. Thomas looked a little tired, too. 
She reached for the doorknob, but stood 
a moment looking at the great man. She 
smiled with such a loving look that it 
seemed almost as though there were tears in 
her eyes. She shut the door softly. 

“What would we do without him?” she 
asked Bonnie. Bonnie couldn’t imagine. 

They went into the kitchen. The dinette 
table was set for two, and something deli- 
cious was steaming on the stove. 

Looking up suddenly, Bonnie saw a 
shiny blue car turn into the driveway and 
pass under the kitchen windows. 

“Here comes Mr. Thomas,” Bonnie said. 
“TIl go on home.” 

But Mrs. Thomas stopped her. “Wait a 
minute. We want to ask you something.” 

She met her husband at the back step and 
they came in together, laughing at some- 
thing Mr. Thomas had said. 

“Hi, Bonnie,” he called to her. “How’s 
the great man?” 

Mrs. Thomas tried to quiet him. 

“S-s-s-sh! He’s asleep!” 

But it was too late. The deep voice had 
carried, and the great man was awake. 
They heard the model locomotive hit the 
floor. 

Mr. Thomas grinned. 

“Where's Daddy’s 
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great man?” he 


shouted, striding through the house, burst- 
ing through the nursery door. The great 
little man giggled with pleasure and 
reached with both plump arms for his 
daddy. The smile he wore was the bright- 
est thing in the sunny room. 

A moment later he was on Mr. Thomas's 
shoulders, clutching the short black hair 
on top of his head and gurgling. 

“Say, Bonnie,’ Mr. Thomas said, “are 
you going to be able to help us out tomor- 
row night?” 

“How do you mean?” Bonnie asked. 

“Baby-sitting.” He swung the baby down 
into his arms. “It’s our anniversary. Think 
you can take care of Eddie for us?” 


On her way home a few minutes later, 


Bonnie was thrilled. It was something of 
an honor to be chosen as the first baby 
sitter for the great man! 


God’s Plan for Harold 
From page 8 


good news, but aching pains grasped the 
hearts of the older children as they ex- 
changed anxious glances. They knew that 
the doctor had been unable to help Mother, 
and she had been given only a few weeks to 
live. 

Harold, Ted, and Ruth were determined 
to do everything in their power to show 
Mother how much they appreciated her. To 
be without Mother—what would life be 
without her? What would they do without 
her? Would a miracle be performed and 
she be given back to them as Father had 
been? How they prayed this would happen! 

They busied themselves doing the house- 
work, preparing the meals, and showing 
every act of thoughtfulness for Mother. To 
Father it seemed that he couldn’t say, “Thy 
will be done.” Surely God wouldn’t say No 
when the children needed their mother so 
much. He rose from the little table where 
he had been studying the blueprints for the 
next house he was to build. The thought 
that God has a blueprint for every life kept 
racing through his mind. Surely the Great 
Architect must have made a mistake in His 
plans if He would permit Mother to be 
taken away. 

He walked slowly down the street. Near 
the place where the portable tabernacle had 
stood when he first gave his heart to God 
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was a grove of trees. He stumbled toward 
them, and there, after a fierce struggle, he 
dropped to his knees and prayed. 

Rising to his feet, he hurried home. In 
his heart was a peace known only to those 
who say, “Thy will be done.” 

All too soon the sad day came when 
Mother asked for the children to be brought 
to her room. In her parting words she 
pleaded with them to be true to the God of 
heaven so that the whole family could be 
together again in the earth made new. “I 
have prayed that you will be workers in 
this great third angel’s message,” were her 
parting words. 

When the day of the funeral arrived, the 
streets near the Greens’ house were filled 
with cars, for many friends'came to extend 
their sympathies. Of course Aunt Judy and 
Uncle Jim were there to help. 

When the minister came to the house 
after the funeral, he placed his hand on 
Harold’s shoulder and looked into his tear- 
filled eyes. Thoughtfully he said, “Son, re- 
member the prayers of your mother. You 
must be the preacher she wanted you to 
be.” 

Harold thought, “Is that what I ought to 
be? Is this God’s plan? How can I be sure?” 

Lonely days followed, when the loved 
ones fully realized that the absent one 
would never return. Although Mrs. Bruce 
still came over to help, she wasn’t Mother, 
and all too often an overwhelming loneli- 
ness surrounded the children. Again and 
again they thought of things they could 
have done to make their mother’s life 
easier and happier. 

On one of these blue days there came a 
cheery letter from Aunt Judy saying that 
she and Uncle Jim would spend the week- 
end with the family. This meant there was 
some scrubbing to be done, not only of 
floors, but also of faces, necks, ears, hands, 
and fingernails. They must look their best 
for Aunt Judy and Uncle Jim. 

What a happy welcome the children gave 
their guests! They were so glad to see them 
that it seemed as if they just could not let 
go of the relatives long enough for them to 
remove their wraps. 

Every once in a while Harold would over- 
hear a serious conversation between Uncle 
Jim and Father. Then Ruth would catch a 
word now and then as Father talked to 
Aunt Judy. There was a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the air. 


The day came when Uncle Jim and Aunt 
Judy must return to Portland. After morn- 
ing worship Aunt Judy turned to Father 
and asked, “You are going to let us take 
Harold and Ted home with us, aren’t you?” 

Father slowly shook his head. “I want to 
keep the children together. I can’t bear the 
thought of parting with a one of them. We 
will make it someway.” 

But they didn’t. The children didn’t look 
as neat as Father wanted them to be. There 
was no Mother to see that bushy hair was 
combed or that ears were cleaned. The 
children meant to be kind to one another, 
but quarrels and arguments came thick and 
fast. Finally Father decided, “Aunt Judy and 
Uncle Jim were right. I'll let them have 
Harold and Ted.” 

A few days later Harold and Ted found 
themselves in Portland Union Academy. It 
was different from what they thought it 
would be. The boys and girls were just like 
other boys and girls. The teachers were 
kind, thoughtful, and seemed so interested 
in each one individually. The boys found 
that they enjoyed the Bible classes as much 
as they did those first lessons when they 
attended Sabbath school. After the lively 
games of basketball in the gym, Harold's 
thoughts often wandered back to his friends 
at the junior high. Why hadn’t he had the 
courage to do his best and live his religion 
in front of them? He couldn’t argue himself 
out of the fact that he knew he could have 
done so with God’s help. And he knew now 
why his mother prayed so often for him and 
the other children. 

The last morning of the spring Week of 
Prayer came. Harold had followed the talks 
closely from morning to morning. Now the 
minister was appealing to the youth not 
only to give their hearts to God but also to 
begin to plan for a place of service in God’s 
vineyard. Harold looked about uneasily, 
wondering if he dare try to run away. His 
heart began to pound and his hands to 
sweat. Realizing that he could not just get 
up and walk out, he decided to pretend he 
wasn’t listening. But he was listening! How 
could he give up those fond hopes of being 
a builder like his father? What could thrill 
him more than to study blueprints and 
handle carpenter tools? 

The meeting was over, and Harold’s 
thoughts were still racing from the words of 
the speaker to his desire to be a builder. He 
tried to dismiss the problem from his mind 
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by the assurance that he would talk it over 
with Aunt Judy when he went home. 

Although Aunt Judy was truly sympa- 
thetic she explained to Harold that he must 
make his own decision, but she would pray 
for him. As Harold went to his room there 
came vividly to his mind one night when 
he passed Mother’s door and saw her kneel- 
ing by her bed. There had been something 
in his mother’s attitude that had compelled 
him to linger. The place seemed holy. 
Mother was mentioning each child by name. 
When she came to Harold’s name she 
pleaded that he would be a preacher some- 
day. 

“This must be the only way,” thought 
Harold. “God’s plan must be followed. With 
His help I will become that worker Mother 
wanted me to be.” 

Today Harold is a soul-winning evange- 
list, helping others to find God’s plan for 
their lives. He is using all of his talents in 
serving God, for not only is he a minister 
but he is also a builder. Wherever he holds 
meetings he first builds or rebuilds and 
redecorates an auditorium to use for the 
services. 

God has a plan for your life, Juniors. 
Your finest dreams will be realized when 
you follow God’s blueprint and “lean not 
unto thine own understanding” (Prov. 3: 
5). 

(The End) 


Jokes on the Wall 
From page 5 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery” is for boys 
and girls, too, to be pure and clean and 
good. 

Later, when the shamefaced little group, 
led by Hubert, crept quietly into the room 
with sidelong glances at one another, Miss 
Madlin put them at their ease, for she 
loved them, and wanted them to be truly 
happy. She talked to them for a while about 
what real honor is, not hiding iniquity and 
wickedness, but getting rid of it. She told 
them that impurity and ugliness of speech 
and thought and deed can grow and grow 
until the whole life is spoiled by it. 

Then she told them of the great knight 
of King Arthur’s round table, Sir Galahad, 
who went over land and sea, for many 
years, to search for the Holy Grail, which is 
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what they called the cup from which Jesus 
drank at the Last Supper. The story says he 
saw it at long last. But his motto Miss Mad- 
lin copied on the board, “My strength is as 
the strength of ten, because my heart is 
pure.” 

Later on that year Miss Madlin found 
Pete’s geography book on the floor. Opening 
it, she found this same motto copied in the 
boy’s cramped handwriting. Underneath it, 
Pete had added a line of his own. 

“Me, too,” it said. And Miss Madlin was 
so glad, she had to hunt her handkerchief 
to wipe the tears from her eyes. For the 
walls were never marked up again, after 
that, and commandment seven belonged 
to the boys and girls of Middleburg church 
school. They knew that without clean hands 
and a pure heart, they could never, never 
stand in the last great day and enter through 
the pearly gates into the city of God. 


I Wished I Had Missed 
From page 3 


put mine where it would not be scratched. 
It was a new Higgins bike only two weeks 
old, a birthday present from Mom and 
Dad. 

We hunted crayfish for a while, but that 
began to get old. We hunted snails and 
clams, but that, too, became uninteresting 
after we had found so many of them. 

We went back and sat under the bridge, 
throwing rocks into the water, watching 
them splash. It was fun to hear the roar and 
rumble of cars driving over the long span. 
The bridge would vibrate and rattle, and 
then all would be quiet again. Suddenly, 
Johnny jumped up. “I have it fellows! 
Let’s hide here and throw rocks up at the 
cars as they go by and see how many we 
can hit!” 

Several cars went by, and we hit a few 
on the fenders with small rocks. I heard an- 
other car coming so I picked up a rock, 
larger than we had been throwing, and 
threw it up. 

Crash! 

The car stopped. 

I knew what had happened. I had hit a 
window. 

We looked at one another, but didn’t 
move. We just sat still. Footsteps came 
closer and closer, then down the bank. 
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There stood a large man, his facé cut and 
bleeding. He was tall and strong—a real 
Texas rancher. 

He told us to climb up and get into his 
car. We obeyed. He said he was going to 
take us to the police. 

As I crawled into his car I saw what had 
really happened. The rock I had thrown 
had gone through the windshield and had 
hit the man in the face. How I wished I 
had missed. But it was too late now. 

The man drove four miles to the police 
station, all five of us riding in glum sileace. 
As soon as the man reported what had 
happened, a policeman took him to the 
hospital. Then the other policeman quizzed 
us. “Who threw the rock?” they asked. 

None of us said a word for a minute, but 
finally I gathered the courage to say, “I did, 
sir. 

He let the other fellows go, but asked me 
to stay. What were they going to do to me? 
I was sure they wouldn’t put me in jail, 
but they might send me to a reform school. 

The chief asked where I lived. I told 
him. He said, “Come and get in my car. 
We are going to your home.” 

As we were driving along I wondered 
what Mother and Dad would do. Would 
they whip me right in front of the police- 
man? I said a little prayer the best I knew 
how. I asked Jesus to please heal the man. 
I also told Him I was sorry for throwing the 
rock, and that if the policeman wouldn’t 
do anything to me, I would never throw 
any more rocks and would be good the rest 
of my life. 

When we reached home Mother and 
Dad knew something was wrong the min- 
ute they saw the policeman standing beside 
me on the porch. 

The policeman told my folks all about 
what had happened and that they would 
have to pay for the windshield and doctor 
bill. With that he left and said he would be 
back later. 

My dad didn’t say much right then, but 
he took me over to Webster’s Bridge to get 
my bicycle. 

Soon the pretty bike was in the trunk, 
and I was in the front seat with Dad. And 
then I heard what my punishment was to be. 
“We'll sell the bike to help pay the doctor 
bill and for the new windshield,” said Dad. 

What a price! My beautiful new bicycle 
sold for a thrown rock! Believe me, I never 
threw rocks again! 


Daring Young Man on the 
Flying New Skis 
From page 11 


able to withstand the battering of icebergs. 
One of the men who accompanied Nansen 
on the former expedition became the cap- 
tain of the new ship, Fram. 

From some studies Nansen had made he 
believed the ship would become frozen in 
ice at Siberia and then drift slowly toward 
the North Pole. They started off on a sum- 
mer day in 1893, but after a year they had 
not come as close to the North Pole as 
Nansen had hoped. From the twelve men 
who were on the ship with him, Nansen 
chose Lt. Hjalmar Johansen to accompany 
him, leaving the ship and trying to reach 
the North Pole on skis. 

On March 14, 1895, the two men set 
off with three sleds, nine dogs, canoes, and 
skis and bade farewell to their companions 
on the Fram, which was to continue to 
drift and try to make its way back to Nor- 
way. 

In a few days Nansen’s clothes and also 
those of his companion became so stiffly 
frozen that the men felt shackled in them. 
Here it was no use to wait for a milder day. 
They were going on to where other ex- 
plorers had found it impossible to go. They 
did not reach the pole, but they did go 
farther north than anyone had ever gone 
before. They collected all the information 
they could and started back. One day Johan- 
sen was pursued by a polar bear. Nansen’s 
quick and sure action with a rifle saved 
him, for all Johansen had to fight the bear 
with were his gloved hands. 

In August they reached St. Joseph’s Land, 
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Have you mailed a picture of your juniors and the 
cans they collected at Halloween to Junior Guide, 
Washington 12, D.C.? If not, please do so now! 
State number of cans, number of juniors taking part. 
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a group of islands, where they dug a cave 
and crawled underground with whatever 
provisions they had. Here they remained 
until summer. They ate and slept, but most of 
the time they spent talking about their 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XIl—Jonah, the Prophet Who Tried 
to Run Away From God 


(December 14) 


Memory VERSE: “And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil, that he had said that he 
would do unto them; and he did it not” (Jonah 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Jonah, chapters 1 and 3. On a map of 
the lands and nations of the Bible find Nineveh 
(on the banks of the Tigris River), Tarshish 
(on the south coast of Spain), and Joppa. 


SUNDAY 


Sent to Nineveh 


Open your Bible to Jonah 1. 

While Elisha was still living, word came to 
another prophet, Jonah, to proclaim a special 
message. Read verse 2 and see where he was to 
go and what message the prophet was to give. 

Nineveh was one of the largest and oldest of 
the ancient cities. It had been founded soon 
after the fall of the tower of Babel and was 
the capital of the Assyrian empire. It was much 
bigger than any city in.Israel and had a reputa- 
tion for great wickedness. Another prophet de- 
scribed it as “the bloody city” and “full of lies 
and robbery.” Yet among its inhabitants were 
many who were acting as the “salt of the earth.” 
They longed for a better way of living, and their 
hearts were ready for the word of God. So God 
sent His prophet to warn them. But something 
went wrong with the carrying out of His plans. 
Find what it was, in verse 3. 

Jonah went in the opposite direction! He 
was afraid of the commission God had given 
him. He did not trust in His power to help him. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 265, 266, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK! Have you ever been asked to do some- 
thing you did not like, and like Jonah turned 
around to do the direct opposite? 

Pray to follow God’s commands however you 
may feel about them, trusting in His power to 
see you through. 
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MONDAY 


A Strange Accident 


Open your Bible to Jonah 1. 

But we can’t run away from God! Jonah soon 
found that out! He got on the boat and sailed 
westward. He was going to get as far from 
Nineveh as he could! But he didn’t get very far! 
They were not long out to sea when a big 
storm blew up, “a mighty tempest” the Bible 
writer tells us. The sailors knew that their pas- 
senger was a worshiper of the Lord God, and 
going down to where he was sleeping, they 
asked him to pray to his God for their safety. 
They felt that the storm had come upon them 
because there was someone on the boat who 
had incurred the wrath of the gods. When they 
cast lots to find out who was the culprit, the 
lot fell on Jonah! Read the conversation that 
took place between the sailors and Jonah, in 
verses 8 to 10. 

Then they asked him what they could do to 
bring about the end of this terrible storm. 
Jonah may have been a coward when he ran 
from God’s command, but he showed himself 
courageous in his answer. Read it in verse 12. 

The men did not want to do this, and they 
tried their best to bring the ship to land, but 
to no avail. Finally they gave in, and threw the 
prophet overboard as he had requested. Im- 
mediately the rough waves became gentle again, 
and, awed by the turn of events, the men ac- 
knowledged the God of Jonah. Read what hap- 
pened to the prophet in the meantime, in verse 
17. 

— further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
Pp. 267. 

THINK how Jonah, although having made a 
mistake, witnessed for his God. 

Pray to have the courage to admit when you 
are in the wrong, and to take the consequences. 


TUESDAY 


A Second Chance for Jonah 


Open your Bible to Jonah 2 and 3. 
For three days and nights Jonah remained 
in his awful prison house of flesh. He had time 
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to reflect while he was there, time to pray. 
And he did pray. He composed a beautiful song 
in his strange surroundings, a song that showed 
his faith and trust in spite of his trouble. After 
his prayer his deliverance came. Read in chap- 
ter 2, verse 10, how he escaped. 

Just because he had failed once, God did not 
set His servant aside. He gave him a second 
chance. Read verses 1 and 2 of chapter 3 and 
see how God again spoke to His servant. 

Jonah had learned his lesson. This time “Jonah 
arose, and went unto Nineveh, according to the 
word of the Lord.” In this vast city he went 
from one street to another, crying, “Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” It was 
a hard message to give, but he did not shrink 
from his duty this time. 

For further reading: Read Jonah 2:1-9, the 
song that Jonah composed in his prison house 
of the deep, and The Seventh-day Adventist 
Bible Commentary, vol. 4, pp. 1000, 1001, for a 
description of old Nineveh. 

Tuink! Can you praise God when you are in 
trouble as well as when you have reasons to be 
happy and thankful? 

Pray to take the second chance 
comes your way. 

Open your Bible to Jonah 3. 


when it 


WEDNESDAY 
Nineveh Kepeérts 


Everyone was talking about the man who was 
crying in the streets that the city would be 
destroyed if the inhabitants did not repent. 
God’s Spirit impressed the people. A mighty 
revival took place. You can read in verses 5 
to 9 how they showed their repentance. 

And how the angels in heaven must have 
rejoiced as they saw first one and then another 
vow to live a life dedicated not to pleasure but 
to God, and to His service. Repeat or read verse 
10 and see how God accepted their heartfelt 
repentance. 

“Their doom was averted; the God of Israel 
was exalted and honored throughout the heathen 
world, and His law was revered. Not until many 
years later was Nineveh to fall a prey to the 
surrounding nations through forgetfulness of 
God and through boastful pride.”—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 271. 

For further 
p. 270. 

THINK how tragedy can be averted when we 
get right with our Maker. 

Pray for grace to ask forgiveness when you 
do wrong. 


reading: Prophets and Kings, 


Jonah gladly paid the 
fare, thinking he had 
worked up a good way 
to run away from God. 


O. STEMLER, ARTIST 
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THURSDAY 


Jonah Is Disappointed 

Open your Bible to Jonah 4. 

Wouldn’t you think Jonah would have been 
overjoyed at the success of his mission? The 
people were turning to the Lord, repenting of 
their sins. But no, Jonah was disappointed. He 
wasn’t thinking of the victories for God; he 
was thinking of himself. He felt that people 
would say he was a false prophet when the city 
was not destroyed. He was so miserable that 
he even asked God to take his life from him. 
“Doest thou well to be angry?” asked God. 

Jonah went outside the city and made a little 
booth and sat there, thinking that perhaps after 
all, the city would be destroyed and he could 
watch it. Then God proceeded to give him an 
object lesson in mercy. Read what happened 
while Jonah was in his little booth, in verses 
6 to 8. 

Then out of the stillness God spoke to Jonah. 
“You had pity on the gourd, for which you 
didn’t work, and which came up overnight and 
perished in a night,” He said. Then He drew 
the lesson. Read what He said, in verse 11. 

And so Jonah learned what the mercy of God 
is—how He forgives the repentant and receives 
the sinner with joy. He is a God who hates to 
punish and loves to forgive. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 271, 272. 

THINK! Do you let pride take first place in 
your life, even when you think you are doing 
right? 

Pray for the spirit of forgiveness to dominate 
in your life. 

FRIDAY 


Finp four things that God prepared for Jonah 
(Jonah 1:17; 4:6-8), and write in the missing 
letters: 


WwW 
What did Jonah learn from these four things 
especially prepared by God? 
Review the memory verse. 





Daring Young Man on the 
Flying New Skis 
From page 19 


homes, clean clothing, baths, and all of the 
pleasant times they would have with rela- 
tives and friends when they got back to 
Norway. 

When they finally came out of their cave, 
like the traditional ground hog to see 
whether the sun was shining, they decided 
to get out their skis and train their muscles 
a little each day. 


On one of their short trips out from the 
cave they discovered signs of human life. 
They searched the surrounding area and 
found the American explorer Jackson and 
his men living in a cabin nearby. They 
had been there all winter and were now 
waiting for their ship to arrive to take 
them to Vardo in Norway. Nansen and his 
companion were invited to go with them. 

They accepted the invitation gladly. 
When they finally reached Oslo, they found 
that the Fram was arriving at about the same 
time. When Nansen and Johansen stepped 
off the ship they stood bareheaded as the 
throng broke into the triumphant singing 
of the hymn “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” Thousands of people were on hand 
to welcome them. 

Now Nansen had something new to teach 
his students at the University of Oslo. He 
could talk from experience of explorations 
to the Far North, and as a successful Arctic 
explorer he had gained the respect of the 
whole world. When Norway wanted its 
independence from Sweden in 1905, Nan- 
sen wrote speeches and articles explaining 
the reasons in such a satisfactory manner 
that the break with Sweden was made 
peacefully. Nansen also negotiated with 
Denmark’s prince to become King Haakon 
VII of Norway. 

During World War I, 1914-1918, Nan- 
sen helped with food rationing, and after 
the war he did much to help people who 
had lost their homes in the fighting. 

His son wrote of him: 

“On your desk burns a light, night after 

night; 
The whole world is brighter for that 
light.” 

The boy who taught his skis to fly when 
he was only four years old had traveled far 
before he set off on his last journey. He 
died suddenly on May 13, 1930, at the 
age of 69, and the world mourned the loss 
of a great citizen. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.75 
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\aiftis = GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.75 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 
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PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


é 
CHILDREN OF 
THE KING 


By CORA PENDLETON 


This book is filled to the brim 
with surprises—red ants in a 
stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
lost because of carelessness 
with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.50 
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—5c each additional book. 
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INGAGI, the GORILLA, No. 2-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





1. When the family of Ingagi climbed the trees they 
each found a crotch or branch and started to build 
a nest to sleep in. They broke off branches and 
pulled together and wove vines into beds. 2. Ingagi 
gathered branches and grass to soften the ground 





in a hollow among the roots. 3. The family slept 
comfortably until the early morning mists settled. 
Though they lived near the equator, they were high 
in the mountains and the nights were uncomfortably 
cool, and the mists could chill them to the bone. 








4. The gorillas moved on through the dripping vege- 
tation and fed on the wild celery that grew in 
abundance. They were vegetarians and lived on a 
variety of herbs, roots, and fruits. 5. As they moved 
on they came to a stream. Gorillas do not like water, 











especially on a chilly morning, and Ingagi’s family 
tried to find a log crossing or stones that they could 
hop over. 6. There were none, so the family had 
to wade. The youngest rode on his mother. The 
water came from snow-capped peaks above them. 











7. When the family did get through they were drip- 
ping wet and shivering, but the sun’s rays were not 
yet high enough to warm them in the deep forest. 
8. Then Ingagi smelled something that interested 
him. It was the smell of smoke. He associated the 
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smell of smoke with warmth and came closer to see 
where the odor was coming from. 9. As he came to 
an opening in the forest he saw a campfire near the 
middle. He could see no man, but the site looked as if 
it had been very recently occupied and might still be. 











